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A REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON THE 

STUDY AND TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 

LAW AND RELATED SUBJECTS 

Of the sixteen resolutions and recommendations adopted by the 
Conference of Teachers of International Law and Related Subjects 
at the meeting on April 23-25, 1914, nine were referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on the Study and Teaching of International Law and 
Related Subjects. This Committee was appointed under Resolution 
No. 1, and consists of: 

Chairman, Professor George Grafton Wilson of Harvard Uni- 
versity 
Professor Philip Marshall Brown of Princeton University 
Professor Amos S. Hershey of Indiana University 
Professor Charles Cheney Hyde of Northwestern University 
President Harry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago 
Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
Professor Jesse S. Reeves of the University of Michigan 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow of Washington, D. C. 
Secretary ex officio, Mr. James Brown Scott, Recording Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

The resolutions referred to this Committee were Resolutions num- 
bered 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

Before considering the special resolutions it may be said that the 
Committee is agreed in the opinion that no attempt should be 
made to standardize instruction in international law and kindred sub- 
jects. Particularly as compared with other subjects, the qualifications 
of instructors are unlike and the resources of institutions vary. The 
aim should be to improve, strengthen and make more general and 
comprehensive all such work by whatever means this may be pos- 
sible. In general the broad nature of these subjects of study should 
be kept in view and the fundamental principles involved should be 
emphasized. 

The Committee is agreed that every possible effort should be made 
to avoid an impression that there may be a short method for the 
mastery of the principles of international law or the material of 
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related subjects. For this reason the Committee wishes to emphasize 
the need of adequate and systematic training conducted in a scientific 
manner and without partisan or other prejudice. 

The special resolutions referred to the Committee may be found 
stated in full on pages 69-74 of the Report of the Conference of 
American Teachers of International Law, April 23-25, 1914. 

Resolution No. 3 

Resolved, That, in order further to increase the facilities for 
the study of international law, the Conference recommends that 
steps be taken to extend the study of that subject by increasing 
the number of schools at which courses in international law are 
given, by increasing the number of students in attendance upon 
the courses, and by diffusing a knowledge of its principles in the 
community at large, and, more particularly: 

(a) That, as the idea of direct government by the people 
grows, it becomes increasingly essential to the well-being of the 
world that the leaders of opinion in each community be familiar 
with the rights and obligations of states, with respect to one 
another, as recognized in international law. Hence, it has be- 
come a patriotic duty, resting upon our educational institutions, to 
give as thorough and as extensive courses as possible in this 
subject. 

(b) That a course in international law, where possible, should 
consist of systematic instruction extending over at least a full 
academic year, divided between international law and diplomacy. 

(c) That prominent experts in international law be invited 
from time to time to lecture upon the subject at the several insti- 
tutions. 

(a) While recognizing the gratifying increase in instruction, an 
investigation seems to show that there are great differences in the 
conditions under which instruction in international law and kindred 
subjects is carried on throughout the United States. Students are 
seeking institutions offering satisfactory courses on these subjects. 
There is particularly in consequence of recent changes a growing 
interest in international affairs. Educational institutions desirous of 
meeting the demands are accordingly providing courses upon inter- 
national law and international relations; but the Committee is of the 
opinion that the importance of the subject in general merits a much 
greater development. 

(b) A course of instruction of one year divided between inter- 
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national law as a system of law and the application of its principles 
in international relations is regarded as a minimum. Experience 
seems to show that better results are obtained by consecutive rather 
than by concurrent study of these subjects when only one year is 
possible, i. e., a half-year of international law followed by a half-year 
of international relations rather than a division of the periods in 
each week between these subjects. Where it is not at present possible 
to give adequate courses in international law and international rela- 
tions, more attention should be given to diplomatic history. Where 
possible, a full year or more should be given to each subject. 

(c) In order that there may be full value in the occasional lecture 
or course of lectures by an expert introduced from without the insti- 
tution, every effort should be made to make such lectures a part of 
the systematic work of the student, for which the student shall be 
responsible as for other lectures in the course, and in some instances 
students should have special preliminary training in order to gain 
from the expert all that may be possible. Such lectures, if worthy 
of introduction, should be scientific and should not be made addi- 
tional work or optional, but an integral part of the course. This 
point of view is essential for the student and stimulating to the 
lecturer. 

It is suggested that in many sections of the country a course may 
be given in one or more institutions by a lecturer or instructor from 
a neighboring institution, or several institutions may cooperate in secur- 
ing a non-resident lecturer for definite periods. 

Resolution No. 4 

Resolved, That, with a view of placing instruction in interna- 
tional law upon a more uniform and scientific basis, the Confer- 
ence makes the following recommendations : 

(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis should be 
laid on the positive nature of the subject and the definiteness of 
the rules. 

Whether we regard the teaching of value as a disciplinary sub- 
ject or from the standpoint of its importance in giving to the student 
a grasp of the rules that govern the relations between nations, it 
is important that he have impressed upon his mind the definiteness 
and positive character of the rules of international law. The teach- 
ing of international law should not be made the occasion for a 
universal peace propaganda. The interest of students and their 
enthusiasm for the subject can best be aroused by impressing upon 
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them the evolutionary character of the rules of international law. 
Through such a presentation of the subject the student will not 
fail to see how the development of positive rules of law govern- 
ing the relations between states has contributed towards the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of international 
law, the widest possible use should be made of cases and concrete 
facts in international experience. 

The interest of students can best be aroused when they are 
convinced that they are dealing with the concrete facts of inter- 
national experience. The marshalling of such facts in such a way 
as to develop or illustrate general principles lends a dignity to 
the subject which can not help but have a stimulating influence. 

Hence, international law should be constantly illustrated from 
those sources which are recognized as ultimate authority, such 
as: (a) cases, both of judicial and arbitral determination; (b) 
treaties, protocols, acts, and declarations of epoch-making con- 
gresses, such as Westphalia (1648), Vienna (1815), Paris (1856), 
The Hague (1899 and 1907), and London (1909) ; (c) diplomatic 
incidents ranking as precedents for action of an international 
character; (d) the great classics of international law. 

(c) In the teaching of international law care should be exer- 
cised to distinguish the accepted rules of international law from 
questions of international policy. 

This is particularly true of the teaching of international law 
in American institutions. There is a tendency to treat as rules 
of international law certain principles of American foreign policy. 
It is important that the line of division be clearly appreciated by 
the student. Courses in the foreign policy of the United States 
should therefore be distinctly separated from the courses in inter- 
national law, and the principles of American foreign policy, when 
discussed in courses of international law, should always be tested 
by the rules which have received acceptance amongst civilized 
nations. 

(d) In a general course on international law the experience 
of no one country should be allowed to assume a consequence out 
of proportion to the strictly international principles it may illus- 
trate. 

While at present no attempt to standardize the instruction in inter- 
national law is made, the following recommendations are approved: 

(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis should be 
laid on the positive nature of the subject and the definiteness 
of the rules. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of international 
law, the widest possible use should be made of cases and concrete 
facts in international experience. 
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(c) In the teaching of international law care should be exercised 
to distinguish the accepted rules of international law from ques- 
tions of international policy. 

(d) In a general course in international law, the practice of 
no one country should be given weight out of proportion to the 
strictly international principles it may illustrate. 

As to the method of carrying out these recommendations there is 
wide difference of opinion. A pronouncement by any government 
does not necessarily follow international law and should be the subject 
of careful consideration not only in order that we may know the facts 
of our own and other governmental action, but also in order that the 
errors and misapplications of international law may not at times be 
perpetuated. 

Resolution No. 6 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of this Conference that the 
present development of higher' education in the United States and 
the place which the United States has now assumed in the affairs 
of the Society of Nations justify and demand that the study 
of the science and historic applications of international law take 
its place on a plane of equality with other subjects in the curricu- 
lum of colleges and universities and that professorships or de- 
partments devoted to its study should be established in every 
institution of higher learning. 

That the United States has a position among the nations making 
a knowledge of international law essential to intelligent leadership 
is clear, and the report under Resolution No. 3 is aimed to realize 
the proposals of Resolution No. 6. 

Resolution No. 7 

Resolved, That, in order adequately to draw the line between 
undergraduate and graduate instruction in international law, the 
Conference makes the following recommendations : 

Assuming that the undergraduate curriculum includes a course 
in international law, as recommended in Resolution No. 6, the 
Conference suggests that graduate instruction in international law 
concerns three groups of students : 

(a) Graduate students in law ; 

(b) Graduate students in international law and political science; 

(c) Graduate students whose major subjects for an advanced 
degree are in other fields, for example, history or economics. 

The first two groups of students have a professional interest in 
international law, many having in view the teaching of the sub- 
ject, its practice, or the public service. Therefore, as to them, the 
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Conference recommends that the graduate work offered be dis- 
tinctively of original and research character, somewhat as outlined 
in Resolution No. 4, following a preliminary training in the fun- 
damental principles of the subject, as pursued in the undergraduate 
course or courses. 

As to those of the third group, having less professional interest 
in international law, a broad general course in the subject is 
recommended. 

To the three classes of students mentioned; "(a) graduate students 
in law; (b) graduate students in international law and political sci- 
ence; (c) graduate students whose major subjects for an advanced 
degree are in other fields, for example, history and economics," there 
is coming to be added a group of graduates of law schools who come 
to the study of international law with a highly specialized preparation. 
Manifestly for all these classes no single place would be suitable. 
Some of these students might profitably pursue studies at the pro- 
posed academy at The Hague; others might more advantageously do 
intensive work where facilities offer special opportunities. 

Resolution No. 10 

Resolved, That the Conference hereby calls the attention of the 
State bar examiners and of the bodies whose duty it is to prescribe 
the subjects of examination, to the importance of requiring some 
knowledge of the elements of international law in examinations 
for admission to the bar, and urges them to make international 
law one of the prescribed subjects. 

Not merely should the attention of State bar examiners be called 
to international law as a subject of importance, but the same matter 
may well be first considered by the American Bar Association as pro- 
posed in Resolution No. 11 and also by the American Association of 
Law Schools. 

Resolution No. 12 

Resolved, That the Conference hereby adopts the following 
recommendations : 

(a) That it is desirable, upon the initiative of institutions 
where instruction in international law is lacking, to take steps 
toward providing such instruction by visiting professors or lec- 
turers, this instruction to be given in courses, and not in single 
lectures, upon substantive principles, not upon popular questions 
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of momentary interest, and in a scientific spirit, not in the interest 
of any propaganda. 

(b) That members of the American Society of International 
Law, qualified by professional training, be invited by the Execu- 
tive Council or the Executive Committee of the Society to give 
such courses, and that provision be made, through the establish- 
ment of lectureships or otherwise, to bear the necessary expenses 
of the undertaking; 

(c) That the Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching 
of International Law and Related Subjects of the American So- 
ciety of International Law, the appointment of which was rec- 
ommended in Resolution No. 1, be requested to ascertain what 
institutions are in need of additional instruction in international 
law and endeavor to find means of affording such assistance as 
may be necessary to the teaching staff of the said institutions or 
of supplying the additional instruction by lecturers chosen by 
the said Committee and approved by the Executive Council or 
Executive Committee. 

(d) That steps be taken to bring to the attention of every 
college at present not offering instruction in international law 
the importance of this subject and the readiness of the American 
Society of International Law, through its Standing Committee 
on the Study and Teaching of International Law and Related 
Subjects, to cooperate with such institutions in introducing or 
stimulating instruction. 

This resolution is approved and in part carried out. The detailed 
steps to be taken to carry out the other recommendations are under 
consideration and provision has been made to enable the Committee to 
put the same into effect. 

Resolution No. 13 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby requests and recom- 
mends that universities having summer schools offer summer 
courses in international law. 

Resolved further, That the American Society of International 
Law, through its Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching 
of International Law and Related Subjects, is hereby requested 
to endeavor to stimulate a demand for courses in international 
law in summer schools. 

This resolution has been carried out. 

Resolution No. 14 

Resolved, That the Conference recommends the establishment 
and encouragement in collegiate institutions of specialized courses 
in preparation for the diplomatic and consular services. 
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It is the opinion of the Standing Committee that courses in inter- 
national law and diplomacy should be of such comprehensive char- 
acter as to prepare the student broadly for any form of service to 
which he may be called. The total number of vacancies in the diplo- 
matic, consular or insular service in any one year would hardly seem 
to justify extended specialization on such branches. The sounder 
educational policy would seem to be to request the Department of 
the Government having such examinations in charge to make the 
examinations for admission to the service general though thorough 
in character, and to require subsequent special preparation according to 
the post to which the candidate having an adequate general preparation 
is to be assigned. The service would thus obtain a larger number 
of candidates from which to choose, the essential breadth of prepa- 
ration would be secured, the development of special fitting schools 
would be discouraged and a reasonable equality of opportunity would 
be extended to candidates from all parts of the country, as would be 
desirable under the American system of government. 

Resolution No. 15 

Resolved, That the Conference recommends that the study of 
international law be required in specialized courses in preparation 
for business. 

The general principles involved in the Standing Committee's con- 
clusions upon Resolution No. 14 apply to Resolution No. 15. Consid- 
ering the interests of business, the broad preparation is essential; and 
accordingly courses of such nature in international law and diplomacy 
should be included in adequate business training. 

George Grafton Wilson, Chairman. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Aaros S. Hershey. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 

Robert Lansing. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Alpheus H. Snow. 

James Brown Scott, Secretary. 

Washington, D. C, April ?p, 1916. 



